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aspect of English character writ small. And person-
ally, with all its minor failings, I like and admire the
System just as, with all its minor failings, I like and
admire the English character. It is frequently said
that the System is a citadel of privilege. Not long
ago the controversy was revived in the appropriate
setting of a Liberal Summer School. An elementary
school education had not prevented the speaker from
becoming both a distinguished Cambridge Professor
and a successful and widely-advertised journalist,
but he expressed the view that life was full of
"stalls," reserved for the products of the System.
How few Bishops or Judges, he observed, have been
educated at Board Schools. Contrary opinions,
however, are beginning to be expressed. Not long
before Professor Hilton's observations launched a
silly-season controversy in The finies, a London
evening newspaper had roundly asserted that the
only professions in which a public school education
is now an asset are the Church, motor-car salesman-
ship, and house to house canvassing for electric
carpet-sweepers. The truth is probably somewhere
between the Professor and the Evening Standard.
The Professor may have forgotten that it is not yet
long enough since the introduction of free secondary
education to judge of its effects upon his reserved
stalls. It is at least possible too that not a very high
proportion of citizens seriously desire to become
bishops or judges. Almost every one, however,
desires to become reasonably prosperous. An income
of over two thousand a year is indisputably a
reserved stall; I wonder how many are occupied by
products of the System* It is almost impossible to